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which are subsequently published and distributed.

Civic Federation. An association composed of employers and employed, and of other persons interested in social and industrial progress. Its earlier service was chiefly in the averting of strikes, as in the case of a threatened anthracite strike in 1901. Its later work has been more varied, with study by commissions of- European labor conditions, and stimulation of good citizenship. See The National Civic Federation Review.

Civil Damage Acts, statutes passed in a number of the United States, giving to the husband, wife, parent, child, or guardian, for injuries done by intoxicated persons, the right to sue those who may have sold or given the liquors which caused the intoxication. Also for injuries to means of support, for the expense and trouble of caring for the intoxicated person, and for other injuries and losses pointed out in the statutes.

Civil Engineers. See Engineering, Civil.

Civil Engineers, American Society of. It was founded in 1852 with headquarters in New York City. It holds bi-monthly meetings and publishes monthly Proceedings.

Civil Engineers, Canadian Society of. An organization founded in 1887, with headquarters in Montreal.

Civil Engineers, Institution of. A British institution, founded in 1818 for the advancement of mechanical science, and the training of civil engineers.

Civil Rights Acts, two acts passed by the U. S. Congress, the first in 1868, the second in 1875, for the purpose of conferring civil rights upon the negro and securing his unmolested enjoyment of them against the hostile legislation of certain Southern states. The first act led to the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution. In 1883 the U. S. Supreme Court declared the second act unconstitutional in so far as its operation in the various states was concerned, thus leaving it operative only in the territories and the District of Columbia.

Civil Service. The body of appointive public officials charged with conducting the civil administration. The civil service varies in importance in the different nations according to the form of government and according to the degree in which the functions of government have been extended. Thus in Germany, where the government is highly centralized and where the state has under its control such important functions as the op-

eration of the railways, the civil service is proportionately far more important than in England or the United States, where such functions are left to private enterprise. Nevertheless in all modern states the civil service has vastly increased in importance in the last century. In the United States the development of the post-office and the creation of such important branches of service as the Department of Agriculture, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the Department of Commerce and Labor has resulted in a great increase in the federal civil service. Government workers under civil service reached a total of over 600,000 in 1934. The growth of cities, with the consequent development of municipal functions, such as the supplying of water and the construction and maintenance of streets and highways, has brought about a parallel increase in the municipal civil service. The state civil service, on the other hand, although increasing absolutely, tends constantly to decrease in relative importance.

The federal civil service is strongly centralized. With the insignificant exception of the employees of Congress, every person in the federal civil service owes his position directly or indirectly to the President. The heads of departments and numerous other important executive officials are appointed by the President, subject to confirmation by the Senate. The power of removal, however, is exercised by the President alone, and with the exception of the period from 1867 to 1887 Congress has not attempted to interfere with the President's power of removal. Under the administration of Washington civil service positions were generally filled by persons chosen for fitness. The prevailing view in the first decades after the adoption of the federal constitution was that civil service officials should hold office during good behavior. President Jefferson, while professing this,, view, nevertheless thought it expedient to remove a large number of the appointees of the previous administration. Whenever possible this was done under cover of alleged misconduct in office. By 1820, when an act was passed fixing at four years the term of office for a large class in the federal civil service, party leaders in the states had learned the advantages to be gained for their organizations through control of offices. When Jackson was elected President he inaugurated the policy of removing a large proportion of the civil service officials and replacing them by his own supporters. The precedent thus estab-